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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

For  many  years  the  question,  "Is  there  a place  for  busi- 
ness education  in  the  junior  high  school?”  nas  been  asked  and 
answers  nave  been  attempted  by  many  educators.  Curricula 
have  been  planned  to  make  provision  for  business  education 
almost  since  the  first  junior  high  school  was  opened.  Aims 
and  objectives  of  business  courses  have  changed  with  the 
development  of  the  junior  high  school.  "The  opening  of  the 
first  junior  high  school  in  1909  marked  the  beginning  of  the 

administrative  reorganization  of  public  secondary  schools, 

ill 

• • • 

I . THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  problem.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  determine  (1)  what  has  been  done  In  junior  high 
schools  in  the  business  field  since  its  origin;  and  (2)  whether 
or  not  the  pursuance  of  business  knowledge  In  junior  high 
schools  is  worth  while  and  if  at  all,  to  wnat  extent. 

Importance  of  the  study.  Junior  nigh  schools  have 
devoted  time  from  the  school  day  to  the  study  of  business 
s\ibjects.  From  1909  to  the  present  year  there  has  been  an 

^Wrinkle  and  Gilchrist,  Secondary  Education  for  American 
Democracy,  p.  148.  New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.,  1942. 
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evolution  taking  place  in  tne  junior  high  school.  This  evo- 
lution is  particularly  apparent  when  the  history  of  business 
education  is  reviewed. 

It  is  important  to  know  not  only  how  to  teach  a thing 
but  why  it  is  being  taught  and  if  it  should  continue  to  be 
taught,  either  in  the  same  way  or  in  a modified  version. 

Times  change,  more  rapidly  today  than  ever  before,  and  schools 
and  their  curricula  must  change  with  them.  Problems  of  the 
socio-economic  world  must  be  met  and  faced  by  the  educator. 
These  problems  have  been  squarely  met  in  the  past  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  changes  were  made.  But,  as  is  apparent  in  every 
field  of  endeavor,  change  is  a gradual  process  and  must  be 
thought  out  and  approved  by  many  people. 

The  junior  high  school  was  the  result  of  a need  which 
was  felt  from  the  very  end  of  the  19th  century  but  which 
did  not  culminate  in  curriculum  changes  until  1909.  So,  too, 
was  business  education  introduced  into  the  junior  high  school 
shortly  after  its  beginning  because  the  need  was  felt.  As 
will  be  shown  through  this  study,  changes  in  the  business 
education  offered  at  this  level  occurred  when  the  need  was 
felt.  The  need  became  obvious  when  educators  asked  not  how 
to  teach  a subject  but  why  they  were  teaciiing  it. 

This  study  will  attempt  to  show  what  has  happened  in  the 
evolution  of  business  education  in  the  junior  high  school. 

It  will  make  apparent  to  future  educators  the  factors  involved 
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in  the  changes  occurring  i'rom  1909  to  194s.  it  ma.y  save 
educators  in  tne  future  from  mistakes  made  by  others  in  the 
past.  What  is  better  than  learning  through  experience?  Most 
learning  takes  place  through  this  metnod  and  if  this  study 
can  prove  itself  to  be  helpful  to  those  planning  business 
education  curricula  for  junior  high  schools,  it  will  be  worth 
while • 

II.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

In  order  to  clarify  all  Issues  in  this  study,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  will  be  standard  throughout  unless  other- 
wise  specified. 

junior  high  school.  The  junior  high  school  is  a term 
used,  meant  to  construe  the  meaning  of  that  institution  of 
learning  in  which  the  grades  seven  through  nine  are  segregated 
in  a building  or  a portion  of  a building  by  themselves,  the 
organization  and  administration  of  Which  is  their  own,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  grades  above  .and  the  grades  below,  and  tnese 
grades  are  taugnt  by  a separate  corps  of  teachers. 

"Such  schools,  to  fall  within  the  classification  of 
junior  high  schools,  must  likewise  be  characterized  by  the 
follow! ng : 

1.  A program  of  studies  decidedly  greater  In 
scope  and  richness  of  content  than  that  of 
the  traditional  elementary  school. 

2.  Some  pupil  choice  of  studies,  elected  under 
supervision. 

3.  Depar tmental  teaching. 


. 
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. 


- 
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4.  Promotion  by  subject. 

5.  Provision  for  testing  of  individual  apti- 
tudes in  academic,  prevocational , and 
vocational  work. 

6.  Some  recognition  of  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  retarded  pupil  of  adolescent  age,  as 
well  as  special  consideration  of  the  super- 
normal • 

7.  Some  recognition  of  the  plan  of  supervised 
study. 1 

Vocational  education.  This  general  term  " vocational 
education"  is  understood  to  include  any  type  of  training  that 
has  for  its  primary  objective  the  preparation  of  people  to 
engage  in  any  gainful  occupation  that  is  of  value  to  society, 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  promotional  potentialities  of 
those  already  employed  in  such  occupations,  or  to  increase 
the  worker's  understanding  of  tne  social  implications  of 
economic  activities.  "With  this  conception  in  mind  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  specific  term  'commercial  education* 
in  such  a way  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  voca- 
tional education  and  from  general  education."* 2 3 * 

Business  education.  A program  of  economic  education 
that  nas  to  do  with  "the  acquirement,  conservation  and  spending 
of  wealtn"5  is  education  for  business.  It  is  herein  used  in 


-^iMortn  Central  Association  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
Bulletin,  p.  4.  March,  1919 

2Prederick  G.  .Nichols,  Commercial  Education  in  the  high 
School,  p.  43.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Century,  Inc.,  1933. 

3Paul  S.  Lomax,  Commercial  Teaching  Problems. 

Prentic e-hall , Inc.,  1928. 
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its  most  comprenensive  sense  because  business  today  affects 
every  individual  in  his  everyday  life.  The  education  of 
these  citizens  to  deal  with  tne  everyday  problems  of  life 
is  business  education. 

Commercial  education.  Tnis  term  is  a narrowing  down 
of  tne  term  business  education  in  tnat  it  refers  to  tnat 
type  of  training  wnicn  is  nighly  specialized.  Commercial 
education  aims  at  turning  out  skilled  workers  wnereas  business 
education  aims  at  preparing  every  individual  for  better 
business  understanding  so  tnat  ne  may  live  a more  economically 
complete  life. 

General  education.  Tnis  term  is  well  defined  wnen  it 
is  said  tnat  general  education  is  recognized  as  any  form 
of  education  wnicn  contributes  to  the  "following  desirable 
outcomes  of  nign  scnool  training: 

1.  Health  and  a better  appreciation  of  its  im-  ■ 
partance  and  a clearer  understanding  of  ways 
of  acquiring  and  conserving  it. 

2.  Ability  to  use  fundamental  processes  in  every- 
day life  situations. 

3.  Ability  and  determination  to  play  a worthy 
part  as  a member  of  a family  circle. 

4.  Ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  some  socially 
desirable  occupation. 

5.  Understanding  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the  social  organism  of  which  the  individual 
is  a part  and  a determination  to  meet  all 
civic  responsibilities  intelligently. 

6.  An  appreciation  of  tne  fact  that  leisure  is 
becoming  increasingly  abundant  and  ability 
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to  put  it  to  good  use  from  a social  point  of 
view. 

7.  Clear  concepts  of  rignt  and  wrong  fortified 
by  established  nabits  of  acting  in  accord- 
ance.-  witn  sucn  concepts.1 2 3 

Junior  Business  Training.  Tnis  term  is  the  name  given 

o 

to  tne  course  popularized  after  1922  and  used  in  tne  junior 
nign  scnool  to  provide  business  education  aimed  at  giving 
job  training  to  junior  employees,  togetner  with  secondary 
aims  including  guidance  and  general  business  information. 

"it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  today  among  business  edu- 
cators that  sucn  a course  snould  not  give  its  major  emphasis 
to  its  vocational  value."^ 

Other  titles  used  synonymously  with  junior  business 
training  were  "elementary  business  training,"  "introductory 
business  training,"  "junior  business  practice,"  "introduction 
to  business,"  and  otner  slight  variations,  however,  content 
of  these  courses  were  almost  identical  witn  the  better  known 
"junior  business  training." 

General  Business.  General  business  is  tne  title  applied 
to  tne  present  day  outgrowtn  of  tne  junior  business  training 
of  a few  decades  ago.  it  nas  cnanged  in  many  ways  because 

1i'jicnols,  0£.  cjLt  • , p.  226 

2 Ibid. , Foreword,  p.  vi 

3Vernon  A.  Musselman,  "A  better  Everyday  Business  Course 
for  tne  Student,"  The  journal  of  Business  Education,  p.  21. 
March,  1943. 
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of  tne  complete  revision  of  aims  and  objectives.  A summary 


of  tnese  objectives  will  more  fully  define  tne  term: 

1.  An  understanding  of  tne  fundamental  business 
practices  that  so  greatly  affect  tne  success 
of  individuals  in  all  walks  of  life. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  relationsnip  between 
business  and  society. 

3.  Tne  acquisition  of  a basic  background  for  tne 
furtner  study  of  business. 

4.  A better  understanding  of  tneir  own  aptitudes, 
abilities  and  interests  in  the  business 
field.1 


■^Crabbe  and  Salsgiver,  General  Business, 
iiew  York:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company, 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OP  LITERATURE  IN  THE  FIELD 

Compared  to  Histories  of  business  education  in  tne  senior 
nigh  scnools,  tnere  is  a scarcity  of  material  concerning 
business  education  in  tne  junior  nigh  scnools.  Tnis , no  doubt. 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  junior  high  school  is  still  in 
its  Infancy.  According  to  C.  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Uriversity, 
the  first  recognized  junior  high  school  was  established  in 
Berkley,  California,  in  1910,  although  Briggs  designates  the 
time  for  the  opening  of  these  scnools  as  1909-*-.  Junior  high 
schools  were  hardly  known  forty  years  ago,  although  they 
were  in  the  developmental  stage  many  years  before  that. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  review  here  only  that  material 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  subject. 

It  is  important  first  of  all  to  realize  the  workings 
behind  the  junior  high  school  development  In  order  to  more 
fully  understand  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

p 

Davis^  treats  the  historical  development  of  tne  junior 
high  school,  from  the  time  of  Comenius  (1592-1670)  and 
Rousseau  (1712-1778)  both  of  whom  advocated  reforms  which 
pertain  to  this  subject,  up  to  1924.  This  book  on  junior 

■^Tnomas  H.  Briggs,  Junior  High  School,  p.  33.  hew  York: 
Houghton- Mifflin  Company,  1920. 

^Calvin  Olin  Davis,  Junior  High  School  Education.  hew  York: 
World  Book  Company,  1924. 
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high  scnool  education  is  unique  in  tnat  if  differs  in 
philosophy  from  all  otner  authors  consulted.  Commercial 
work  is  treated  lightly  by  Davis,  who  gives  it  the  status  of 
a subdivision  under  the  field  of  practical  arts,  along  with 
home  economics,  manual  training  and  tne  like,  he  does  feel, 
however,  tnat  try-out  courses  like  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
and  stenography  should  be  available  to  be  elected  in  every 
term  of  the  junior  high  school  from  the  7th  grade  on,  feeling 
that  there  is  educational  value  in  such  try-out  experiences, 

Cox-*-  taxes  a much  more  definite  view  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  education  in  the  junior  high  school,  he  states 
that  commercial  arts  should  be  a popular  elective  subject 
but  tnat  they  nave  not  been  intelligently  planned  nor  taugnt 
although  in  a few  alert  junior  high  schools  as  earl y as  1929 
commercial  arts  activities  had  replaced  traditional  methods 
of  teaching  business  and  at  last  educators  had  struck  upon 
a worth-while  method  of  teaching  business  for  everyday  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  between  the  years  of 
1924  to  1929  tne  vocational  training  attitude  is  gradually 
replaced  by  a pr e- vocation al , guidance  objective.  This  is 
tne  first  place  in  the  history  that  the  modern  movement 
shows  traces  of  its  roots.  Every  authority  consulted  devotes 
much  space  to  r eveal  this  trend  in  objectives.  Cox  covers 
quite  thoroughly  the  curriculum  of  the  junior  nigh  school 
up  to  1929. 

1Philio  W.  L.  Cox,  The  Junior  nign  School  and  its  Curriculum, 
iioston:  Cnarles  Scribner’s  sons,  i929. 
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In  1927  that  the  need  of  reorganization  was  being  felt 
is  shown  in  Spaulding fs^  study  when  he  says,  "The  need  for 
a new  type  of  organization  is,  however,  clearly  evident. "2 
Spaulding  was  interested  primarily  in  the  small  junior  high 
school  when  he  went  on  to  say,  "it  Is  only  to  some  plan  as 
yet  apparently  undeveloped  that  we  may  look  for  possibilities 
in  the  small  junior  high  school  beyond  those  of  mere  com- 
promise . 

Fur ther  curriculum  practices,  but  only  those  Including 
the  years  up  to  ly24  were  valuable  to  note  in  Glass study 
under  the  University  of  Chicago,  his  study  included  not  only 
the  junior  high  school  but  the  two  grades,  five  and  six,  pre- 
ceding the  junior  high  education.  For  the  purpose  of  study 
and  comparison  he  chose  fourteen  municipal  systems  which 
served  to  make  a comparison  of  curriculum  practices. 

/hen  Koos  says,  "In  commercial  work  there  should  be 
enough  to  also  provide  the  foundations  for  serious  vocational 
education,"  it  is  quite  evident  that  Koos  is  of  the  early  era* 

^Francis  T.  Spaulding,  The  Small  Junior  High  School. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1927. 

2lbl d. . p.  210 

5Loc . Cit . 

^James  M.  Glass,  Curriculum  Practices  in  the  Junior  High 
School  and  Grades  5 and  6.  Chicago:  The  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  1924. 

^Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Junior  High  School.  Hew  York: 
harcourt.  Brace  and  Howe , Inc.,  1920 

6 Ibid. . p.  140. 
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In  addition  to  tnis  statement  ne  makes  known,  however, 
tnat  ne  believes  tnis  vocational  work  m tne  commercial  course 
should  be  limited  to  tne  needs  of  tne  community  but  ne  feels 
tnat  these  vocational  courses  fill  tne  needs  of  pupil  guidance. 

Subjects  suggested  by  Koos  to  fill  tnese  aims  are  pen- 
manship, commercial  arithmetic,  spelling,  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing, and  snortnand. 

Touton  and  Strutners1 * 3  present  a chapter  on  "Commercial 
Subjects  in  tne  junior  High  School M which,  up  to  tne  time  of 
tne  printing  of  tne  book,  1926,  contains  a complete  outline 
of  tne  courses  of  study  in  each  subject  in  tne  commercial 
field  in  tne  junior  nigh  school. 

The  placement  of  tne  several  courses  in 
tne  curriculum,  tne  time  devoted  to  each,  along 
with  tne  objectives,  content,  and  teaching 
methods  of  each  course,  are  set  down  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussions  of  penmanship,  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  typing,  stenography,  and  book- 
keeping.'^ 

Lyon‘S  in  1932  makes  it  clear  tnat  the  report  on  which 
tne  final  opinions  for  elimination  of  vocational  training  in 
junior  nigh  schools  was  based  was  "A  Survey  of  Junior  Com- 
mercial Occupations."4  This  report  snowed  tne  futility  of 


1 Frank  Charles  Touton  and  Alice  Struthers  Ball,  Junlor- 
High-Scnool  Procedure.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company. 

^ibid. , p . 413 . 

3Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Education  for  Business.  Third  Edition. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932. 

^Prepared  for  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
under  tne  direction  of  Frederick  G.  JMicnols. 
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typical  nigh  school  commercial  training  subjects  for  so  young 
a group  as  is  found  in  the  junior  high  school.  A report  which 
was  published  by  a committee  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Education  Association  entitled  The  Junior 
Commerce  Curriculum  was  instrumental  in  bring,  ng  about  the 
change  by  endorsing  ideas  and  giving  them  the  backing  of  such 
an  organization.  Their  recommendations  included  the  following 

1.  The  commercial  subjects  should  be  organized  and 
taught  so  as  to  contribute  as  fully  as  possible 
to  the  broad,  general  objectives  of  the  junior 
high  school. 

2.  The  committee  recommends  that  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  entire  commerce  curriculum  of  the 
junior  high  school  be  fused  or  unified  into 

a general  junior  business  training  course  and 
that  such  a course  supersede  the  present  con- 
glomerate of  separate  commercial  subjects. 

3.  This  course  should  be  at  least  three,  or  prefer- 
ably four  semesters  in  length,  beginning  with 
the  eighth  grade  and  extending  through  the  ninth 
grade • 

4.  The  introduction  of  any  commercial  subjects  in 
the  seventh  grade  is  not  recommended  except  in 
connection  with,  and  as  a part  of,  the  regular 
basic  subjects  of  this  grade. 

5.  The  junior  business  training  course  should  be 
required  of  all  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  as  a 
general  and  exploratory  subject. 

6.  There  should  be  only  two  commercial  courses  in 
the  ninth  grade — normally  the  junior  business 
training  course  and  two  semesters  of  type- 
writing. These  should  be  elective. 

7.  The  courses  in  the  ninth  grade  should  be  planned 
both  for  drop-outs  and  to  give  preparation  to 
the  group  which  will  continue  the  commercial 
course  in  the  senior  high  school. 

B.  Stenography  and  bookkeeping  should  be  deferred 
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to  the  senior  nigh  school. 

9.  These  general  recommendations  should  apply  witn 
equal  force  to  small  as  well  as  large  junior 
high  schools. ^ 


Magazines 


Musselman2  in  ly43  brings  to  tne  fore  tne  current  trends 
when  ne  stated  tnat  objectives  are  viewed  differently  by  dif- 
ferent people  and  tnat  tne  emphasis  on  them  varies.  “Tne 
objectives  generally  held  for  the  course  in  everyday  business 
are:  information,  exploration,  guidance,  foundational,  per- 

sonal use,  and  precise  practice.  • . 

Tne  current  trend  of  tne  early  40 1 s was  Indicated  wnen 
Musselman  explained  a one-year  course  in  tne  nintn  grade  of 
nis  University  training  scnool. 

We  are  teacning  a one-year  course  in  tne  nintn 
grade  of  the  University  training  school  in  a manner 
which  I believe  accomplishes  the  purposes  generally 
claimed  for  a course  in  general  business.  We  spend 
from  fifteen  to  eignteen  weeks  on  typewr iting,  twelve 
to  fifteen  weeks  on  a study  of  the  business  problems 
in  which  the  students  now  engage,  and  five  or  six 
weeks  in  tne  study  of  a project  practice  set.  ... 

On  the  first  day  of  our  study  of  general  business 
problems,  a list  of  thirty-six  problems  or  units  is 
submitted  to  tne  class  and  they  are  asked  to  select 
only  those  problems  in  which  they,  as  ninth  grade 


J-The  Junior  Commerce  Curriculum,  A report  published  by  a 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  tne  national 
Education  Association.  192 s. 

2Vernon  A.  Musselman,  "A  Better  Everyday  Business  Course 
for  the  Student,”  The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  p.  21. 
March,  1943. 
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pupils,  now  engage.  Sucn  units  as  life  insurance 
and  tne  selection,  renting  and  purcnasing  of  a 
home  are  purposely  omitted  from  tne  ninth  grade 
course.  • • .1 

Wartime  brought  about  problems  in  the  business  field  of 
the  junior  nigh  school  and  this  is  carefully  brought  out  in 
Lovell's^  article.  Tne  difficulty  of  education  in  every 
school  during  wartime  is  discussed  by  ner.  She  says,  "War- 
time demands  and  labor  needs  are  again  bringing  us  face  to 
face  with  tne  problem  of  the  child  who  enters  business  life 
at  the  junior  nigh  school  level  or  soon  thereafter."  Be- 
cause of  these  wartime  demands,  once  again  the  vocational  aim 
needed  to  be  stressed  and  is  pointed  out  when  it  is  recom- 
mended in  this  article  to  “keep  in  mind  tnat  business  courses 
are  intended  to  train  the  student  in  clerical  and  vocational 
fields. 

Aiteiri’s^  outstanding  contribution  in  her  article  is 
the  three-fold  aim  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  serve  as  a foundation  course  for  the  more 
advanced  business  courses. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  exploratory  course  to  determine 
tne  abilities  and  interests  of  the  student — 
in  short,  a medium  for  educational  guidance. 


■^Loc . Cit . 

%rs.  Amber  Lovell,  "Wartime  and  Problems  of  tne  Junior 
High  scnool  Business  Field,"  Balance  Sheet,  p.  57.  October 
1044. 

SLoc.  Cit. 

^Loc . oit . 

^Virginia  F.  Alteiri,  “Business  Education  in  tne  Junior  High 
School,"  journal  of  Business  Education,  p.  10.  February,  1045. 
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3.  To  serve  as  a means  of  acquainting  all  pupils 
(academic  as  well  as  business)  with  essentials 
of  business  information  and  attitudes,  and  those 
consumer-business  understandings  and  skills 
needed  by  intelligent  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.1 

Tonne^  in  his  article  reflects  on  the  trends  of  junior 
business  training  in  1945.  Wartime  influences  are  noticeable 
in  his  questioning  of  wnat  is  happening  to  junior  business 
training. 

The  co-author  of  one  of  the  best  sellers  in  the  general 
business  field  of  today,  Salsgiver,^  in  1947  analyzed  the 
reasons  why  general  business  is  being  taught. 

Since  1940,  however,  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  to  curriculum  makers  that  a study  of  busi- 
ness activities  in  relation  to  our  personal  and 
social  welfare  is  an  important  aspect  of  general  edu- 
cation. The  interdependency  that  exists  between 
our  business  activities  and  our  political  and  social 
problems  is  apparent  to  any  thoughtful  person.  All 
of  us  as  ci  ti  zens--young  and  old  alike--d.epend  on 
manufacturing,  farming,  transportation,  wholesaling, 
retailing,  banking,  and  other  types  of  business 
activities  to  supply  our  wants.  Workers  in  all  oc- 
cupational groups  derive  their  incomes  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  sources  that  may  oe  traced 
to  wealth  produced  by  business  operations.  The 
health  and  welfare  of  many  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
will  of  a few  as  a result  of  serious  industrial 
disputes.  Whether  we  act  in  the  capacity  of  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  or  consumers  of  goods  or 
services,  therefore,  we  all  need  to  understand  and 
appreciate  how  business  operations  influence  our 
personal  and  social  welfare. 


-®*Loc.  Cit. 


^Herbert  A.  Tonne,  "What  is  Hapoening  to  Junior  Business 
Training?"  Journal  of  Business  Education.  November,  1945. 

3paul  L.  Salsgiver,  "Why  Teach  General  Business?"  Balance 
Sheet , p.  251.  February,  1947. 
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CHAPTER  III 

HISTORY  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

“There  is  only  one  subject  matter  for  education  and  that 
is  Life  in  all  its  manifestations" — Educational  Policies 
Commission. 

This  quotation  applies  to  business  as  mucn  as  it  does 


to  any  otner  subject  in  our  educational  curricula.  It  Is  the 
objective  uppermost  In  tne  minds  of  educators  and  has  been 
since  tne  introduction  of  tne  Junior  High  Scnool. 

Historical  Development  of  tne  junior  Hiph  School.  The 
Junior  nigh  school  is  tne  final  development  of  philosopnies 
of  education  wnich  found  tneir  beginnings  centuries  ago. 

"To  Comenius  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  first  formu- 
lation of  a plan  of  school  organization  based  upon  tne  six- 
year  unit."-*- 

Comenius,  born  in  1592,  developed  tne  following  plan: 

1.  The  Infant  Scnool  ("School  of  tne  Mother’s  Knee"), 
including  tne  years  one  to  six. 

2.  The  Vernacular  Scnool  (for  pupils  with  a limited 
school  career  before  them),  including  the  years 
seven  to  twelve. 

3.  The  Gymnasium  (for  pupils  preparing  for  tne  Uni- 
versity), including  tne  years  thirteen  to  eighteen. 

4.  The  University  (affording  opportunities  for  liberal 
culture),  including  tne  years  nineteen  to  twenty- four. 

5.  Tne  College  of  Light  (providing  facilities  for 


?- Calvin.  0.  Davis,  Junior.  High  School  Education,  o.  15.  New 
York:  World  Hook  Comp'a^ry/  11 " "°a  — - 
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scientific  investigation  and  professional 
training),  including  the  years  twenty- five 
to  thirty.-*- 

Individualness  and  naturalness  of  pupil  development  show 
the  influence  of  Rousseau  (1712-1778). 

The  Boston  English  Classical  School  was  established  in 
1821.  Many  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  junior  high 
school  of  today  were  found  among  the  principles  of  this  school. 
In  order  to  prepare  boys  who  had  had  the  previous  training 
of  a five-,  six-,  or  seven-year  elementary  course  for  the 
places  that  they  might  take  in  the  business  world  at  their 
ages,  which  averaged  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  this  Boston 
school  provided  a three-year  course  designed  not  for  college 
preoaration  as  most  courses  were  designed  at  this  time,  but 
for  business  preparation.  In  order  to  enroll  In  this  school 
a boy  was  required  to  be  twelve  years  of  age.  Tnis  trend 
snows  a similar  grade  group  development  to  that  found  In  the 
junior  hign  plan  of  today.  The  school  required  as  a basis 
for  admission  an  elementary  course  of  not  less  than  eight 
years  and  offered  a three-year  training  from  the  ages  of 
twelve  to  fifteen.  Another  similarity  to  the  junior  high 
school  was  that  it  was  complete  in  itself  and  was  founded 
because  of  the  needs  of  the  community.  2 

The  need  for  reform  In  the  educational  system  of  tne 

3-Loc  . Cit . 

2 Ibid. , p.  16. 
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United  States  made  itself  most  apparent  when  it  presentee, 
itself  in  tne  form  of  recommendations  made  by  the  widely 
influential  Report  of  the  Committ©30f  Ten  on  Secondary  School 
Studies.  The  chief  emphasis  of  this  report  bore  upon  the 
reorganization  within  the  conventional  four-year  high  school; 
but  with  the  leader  this  committee  had  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  years  below  the  high  school  level  would  not  escape  study. 
Charles  W.  Eliot-*-  had  for  some  years  been  urging  the  short- 
ening and  enrichment  of  school  programs.  In  direct  cor- 
relation with  this  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten^. 


In  preparing  these  programs,  the  committee 
were  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a satisfactory  secondary- school  program, 
limited  to  a period  of  four  years,  and  founded 
on  tne  present  elementary- school  subjects  and 
methods.  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  sev- 
eral subjects  now  reserved  for  high  schools — 
such  as  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  and 
foreign  languages — should  be  begun  earlier  than 
now,  and  therefore  within  the  schools  classified 
as  elementary;  or,  as  an  alternative,  the  secondary- 
school  period  should  be  made  to  begin  two  years 
earlier  than  at  present,  leaving  six  years  in- 
stead of  eight  for  the  element ary- school  period. 

Following  this  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  there 

was  a Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements^ 

which  dealt  even  more  thoroughly  with  the  grades  below  the 


■^Former  President  of  Harvard  University 

^Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  School  Studies, 
1893.  Published  in  .Washington,  D.  C. 

^Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements, 
1899.  Published  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ninth  and  which  took  a stand  In  favor  of  a "urified  six- year 
high-school  course  of  study  beginning  with  seventn  grade."-1- 
Tney  found  tnat  tne  work  of  the  seventn  and  eighth  grades 
"mast  be  enriched  by  eliminating  non-essentials  and  adding 
new  subjects  formerly  taught  only  in  the  nigh  school."2 *  They 
further  stated  "that  the  seventh  grade,  rather  than  the  ninth, 
is  the  natural  turning  point  in  the  child's  life,  as  the  age 
of  adolescence  demands  new  methods  and  wiser  direction. 

They  were  aware  of  the  nigh  student  mortality  due  to  the 
fundamental  differences  of  organization  in  the  elementary 
school  and  in  the  nigh  school,  and  they  felt  that  the  tran- 
sition from  one  to  the  other  "might  be  made  more  natural  and 
easy  by  changing  gradually  from  the  one-teacher  regimen  to 
the  system  of  special  teachers.  . . . "4 5  This  was  suggested 
to  avoid  "the  violent  shock  now  commonly  felt  on  entering  tne 
high  school."13 

Finally,  the  last  influential  report  affecting  the 
development  of  junior  nigh  schools  came  In  1913  when  tne 
Committee  on  the  Economy  of  Time  in  Education6  reported. 

This  committee  renewed  the  emphases  of  tne  two  committees 
before  mentioned. 

1Loc.  Cit. 

2Loc.  Cit. 

5Loc  « Cit . 

4Loc . Cit. 

5Loc . Cit. 

^Report  of  Committee  on  the  Economy  of  Time  in  Education, 
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Already  tne  Influence  of  the  previous  two  reports  was 
being  felt  by  educational  systems.  Junior  high  schools  in 
various  forms  were  already  in  evidence.  Tnis  1013  report 
was  tne  factor  whicn  caused  wide-spread  development  of  the 
movement,  however,  when  the  following  recommendations  were 
made  known: 

1.  A junior  high  school  of  three  years  extending 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  year;  and 

2.  a senior  nigh  school,  also  of  three  years, 
covering  the  period  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  year. 

It  farther  stated  that  **A  three-year  junior  high  school  will 
assure  a larger  number  of  citizens  possessing  some  cultural 
training  of  secondary- school  grade  than  a six-year  high 
school. 

This  report  gave  further  evidence  of  economy  of  time 
through  reorganization  and  the  recommendation  of  provision 
for  vocational  training  beginning  at  12,  15,  or  16,  lb,  and 
20.  The  committee  felt  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade 
pupils  are  beginning  to  discover  the  interests  and  limitations 
which  indicate  adaptability  and  abilities  in  specific  types 
of  training  and  careers.  Tne  reorganization  suggested  in- 
cluded shortening  of  the  period  of  tne  elementary  education 
and  general  education  which  would  provide  for  those  who  were 
entering  vocations  at  tne  age  of  16.  Previous  to  this  time 
most  thought  was  given  to  those  wno  were  entering  the  pro- 
fessions. The  retention  of  pupils  beyond  the  elementary 
•lT.nr».  nit. 
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level  was  an  aim  in  offering  tne  practical  studies.  Tnrough 
retaining  these  pupils  in  the  junior  nigh  scnool  program 
the  citizens  in  the  making  would  be  put  ,rin  possession  of 
some  cultural  training  of  s econdary- school  grade,  • • 

This  was  felt  to  be  a stride  in  democratizing  the  school 
system. 

The  forces  just  mentioned  influenced  tne  movement  and 
are  responsible  for  tne  reorganization  that  followed. 

The  junior  high  school  had  taken  a prominent  place  in 
tne  field  of  education.  Textbooks  began  to  appear  to  meet 
tne  needs  of  this  new  level  of  education,  conventions  of 
educators  recognized  junior  nign  schools  and  made  tnem  an 
important  subject  on  tne  agenda,  educational  periodicals 
devoted  much  space  to  tnem,  departments  of  education  in 
colleges  and  universities  offered  courses  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  them  and  legislatures  nave  and  still  are  enacting 
laws  to  benefit  them.  Their  influence  has  been  and  is  being 
felt. 

^Leonard  V.  Koos,  Tne  Junior  nigh  School,  p.  47.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe,  Inc.,  1920. 
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The  Early  Years  in  Business  Education  in  Junior  nigh 
Scnools.  1909-1922. 

Not  long  after  the  introduction  of  junior  nigh  schools 
it  became  evident  tnat  courses  in  commercial  work  were 
needed  at  this  age  level.  This  was  the  time  wnen  people 
graduating  from  tne  eigntn  grade  were  considered  educated 
people  and  tnose  graduating  from  nigh  schools  were  for  the 
most  part  considered  eligible  even  to  teach  school*  Those 
pupils  graduating  from  tne  eighth  grade  immediately  sought 
employment,  so  vocational  training  took  its  place  in  the 
junior  hign  school.  In  tne  beginning  of  tne  development 
of  tne  junior  high  school,  such  subjects  as  shorthand,  type- 
writing, bookkeeping  and  other  skill  subjects  were  trans- 
planted from  the  senior  high  school  to  the  junior  nigh  school 
curriculum  to  give  to  the  pupils  the  necessary  vocational 
business  training  and  exploratory  experiences  In  business 
that  it  was  felt  necessary  for  them  to  nave  at  this  age 
level.  The  drop-out  rate  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  was 
high.  Educators  considered  the  technical  skill  subjects, 
together  with  penmanship  and  arithmetic,  appropriate  junior 
high  school  curriculum  offerings  because  a great  many  of  the 
pupils  left  school  and.  secured  jobs  upon  completion  of  the 
ninth  grade.1 

1Paul  A.  Salsgiver,  "Why  Teach  General  Business?"  Balance 
Shee  t , p*  251.  February,  1947. 
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At  tnis  time  tnere  were  in  general  tnree  courses  offered 
in  tne  curriculum: 

General  Course 

For  the  following  groups  of  pupils: 

1.  Those  entering  nigh  school  and  pursuing  the 

a,  classical  course 

b.  scientific  course 

2.  Those  desiring  to  enter  post-secondary  schools 

3.  Those  planning  on  a professional  career 
Commercial  Course 

For  the  following  groups  of  pupils: 

1.  Those  desiring  to  qualify  for  one  of  tnese 
positions : 

a.  commercial  or  business  world 

b.  clerical  service 

c.  typewriting 

d.  stenography 

e.  bookkeeping 

f.  selling  trades 

It  was  felt  that  further  training  in  high  school  could 
be  pursued  with  profit. 

Vocational  course 

For  the  following  groups  of  pupils: 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  study  manufacturing 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  study  mechanical  trades 
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3.  Tnose  with,  a limited  amount  of  time  for  study 
and  do  not  plan  on  higher  education. 

Listed  as  the  commercial  work  in  tne  junior  nigh  school 
at  this  time  are  tne  following: 


Penmanship 

7,s,y 

Bookkeeping 

7,8,9 

Business  Arithmetic 

8,9 

Typewri ting 

7,8,9 

Shorthand 

8,9 

Commercial  Geography- 

9 

Commercial  history 

9 

Clerical  'York  for  School 

7,8,9 

Koos  states  that  juhior  high  schools  are  not  performing 
their  functions  as  such  unless  they  are  making  some  offering 
of  commercial  work.  This  work,  however,  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  the  community.  Tne  amounts  offered, 
nevertheless,  snould  provide  at  least  enougn  for  exploration. 

The  vocational  aim  is  basic  in  the  curriculum  at  this 
stage.  Tne  vocational  training  was  merely  a nigh  school  ex- 
perience on  a junior  level.  Tne  purposes  of  the  courses  were 
to  train  for  tne  job. 

Textbook  writers  nad  not  caugnt  up  witn  tne  movement  as 
yet  and  educators  used  nigh  school  texts  which  were  not  doing 
the  job  they  should  have  been  doing  in  junior  high  school. 

-^-Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Junior  high  School,  pp.  102,  103,  113. 
kew  York:  Har court.  Brace  and  no we,  me.,  19  20. 
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During  the  years  a few  were  written  for  the  junior  nigh  school 
level  out  tney  were  merely  slight  modifications  of  the  senior 
high  school  texts.  Students  who  were  12  to  16  years  of  age 
were  being  trained  for  tne  jobs  of  typist,  stenographer, 
bookkeeper,  clerical  worker  and  general  office  worker. 

Organized  as  these  courses  were  for  the  use  of  vocational 
training,  they  served  badly  the  purposes  of  try-out  and 
exploration.  Leading  educators  of  the  times  were  in  agree- 
ment with  KoosT  statement,  "The  training  in  the  practical 
arts  may  help  toward  vocation  finding. It  was  not  long 
before  the  fallacy  of  these  ideas  was  discovered.  Reaction 
to  tnis  discovery  is  found  in  the  next  period  and  will  be 
treated  in  this  history. 

In  lyiy  the  National  Education  Association  made  a report 
which  showed  the  first  traces  of  the  junior  high  school  busi- 
ness education  being  recognized  by  them.  Previous  reports  to 
this  date  showed  no  mention  of  the  junior  high  school  busi- 
ness curriculum.  This  19iy  report  was  in  the  form  of  a report 
called  "Business  Education  in  Secondary  Schools."  it  was 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  introductory  pages 
reflect  a dissatisfaction  with  commercial  work  as  It  was 
being  carried  on  and  a desire  to  more  closely  integrate  the 
work  so  that  it  would  serve  a definite  purpose.  Excerpts  are 

•^lDid.  , p.  145. 
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here  included  from  the  report  Decause  tne  status  of  early 
business  education  in  junior  nign  scnools  is  made  more 
definite  because  of  the  curriculum  outlined: 

In  a general  way,  commercial  education  up 
to  the  present  nas  attempted  to  meet  four  distinct 
needs : 

First,  and  the  most  definite  of  these,  is  the 
training  of  stenographer s ; and  second,  is  tne 
training  of  bookkeepers  and  clerks  for  general 
office  work.  These  two  functions  nave  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  the  full  obligation  of  commercial 
education. 

Third,  tne  need  that  business  education 
has  recently  undertaken  to  meet,  is  the  training 
for  secretarial  work  of  those  who  have  nad  a 
broader  fundamental  education  and  who  wish  a 
more  responsible  position  than  to  be  merely 
stenographers.  Stenography  and  typewriting 
are  made  elements  in  the  training  of  secretaries, 
but  to  these  are  added  numerous  other  professional 
studies,  such  as  economics,  commercial  corres- 
pondence, ousiness  customs,  and  business  la w. 

Fourth,  the  need  that  commercial  education 
now  seeks  to  supply  Is  the  demand  for  salesmen. 

This  involves  not  only  a training  in  the  princi- 
ples of  salesmanship,  meeting  the  public,  making 
a sale,  etc.,  but  also  a broader  training  In 
business,  knowledge  of  merchandise,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  taste. 

This  report  further  brought  out  the  necessity  of  business 
education  having  a much  wider  and  broader  purpose  than  the 
mere  training  of  workers  for  offices.  As  early  as  1919  it 
was  recognized  that  business  education  should  deal  with 
aspects  of  life  such  as,  ’’service  in  the  community,  partici- 
pation in  social  life,  and  knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  adapt 
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one’s  self  to,  business  as  a whole. These  social  aspects 
of  education  were  b eginning  to  be  felt  as  important  as  tne 
actual  training  itself.  Only  by  tne  necessary  social  training 
can  one  fit  himself  for  tne  better  positions  in  life. 

It  is  noticeable  that  an  awakening  was  taking  place  as 
early  as  1019  tnat  business  education  offered  at  that  time 
was  not  sufficient  nor  was  it  suitably  adapted  for  the  socio- 
economic living  of  the  day. 

A revised  curriculum  was  put  forth  In  the  report  entitled. 
Business  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  published  by  the 
National  Education  Association.  A sampling  follows: 

Seventh  year 

1.  Subjects  should  be  of  a basic  nature  for  all  pupils. 

2.  Subjects  should  include: 

a.  English 

b.  Geography 

c.  History 

d.  Arithmetic 

e.  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

f.  Penmanship 

g.  Physical  education 

h.  Household  or  Industrial  Arts 

i.  Drawing 

j . Music 

■^Business  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  Bulletin,  No.  55 
National  Education  Association,  1919. 
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3.  it  is  suggested  some  try-out  projects  be  designed 
for  guidance  purposes. 

4.  Specializing  is  out  of  place  In  tills  year. 

Big  Util  year 

1.  Specialization  begins  in  this  year  with  the 
following : 

a.  English  (naif  practical  English  with  emphasis 
on  simple  business  English  and  letter  forms) 

b.  United  States  history 

c.  Household  or  Industrial  Arts 

d.  Business  Arithmetic 

e.  Elementary  industrial  and  Commercial  Geography 

f.  First  Lessons  In  Business  (including  short 
daily  drills  In  business  writing) 

hintn  year 

1.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested  in  the  revised 
curriculum: 

a.  English 

b.  Community  Civics 

c.  General  Science 

d.  Commercial  mathematics 

e.  Elementary  Bookkeeping 

f.  Business  forms  and  Business  Writing 

g.  Typewri  ting 

2.  Shorthand  is  deferred  to  the  senior  nigh  school 
elective  group.1 

1 Loc . Ci t . . . — . . . . 
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Proposals  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
a supplement  to  the  National  Education  Association  report 
and  in  which  the  unit  plan  was  set  forth  at  length  by  Mr, 
Frederick  G.  Nichols^,  result  in  modifications  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  seventh  year  Is  the  place  to  lay  the  commercial 
course  foundation  although  no  special  vocational  training 
for  boys  and  girls  of  this  school  age  is  advocated.  Because 
it  was  felt  that  the  beginnings  of  the  business  curriculum- 
are  laid  In  tne  seventh  year,  included  in  the  suggestions  is 
an  outline  for  a seventh  year  course.  However,  no  highly 
specialized  commercial  beginnings  are  found  in  it. 

It  was  recognised  that  boys  and  girls  sometimes  left 
school  at  the  end  of  even  the  eighth  grade  either  for 
securing  employment  or  because  of  dislike  of  school  or 
other  reasons.  Therefore,  a realization  of  the  employment 
open  to  such  drop-outs  was  necessary.  Employment  available 
was  noted  to  include:  check  and  cash  messenger,  bundle  clerk, 

shipping  clerk,  stock  clerk,  general  clerical  assistant,  mail 
clerk,  mimeograph  operator,  etc. 

Only  the  variations  of  the  curriculum  from  the  one 
just  given  are  discussed  here. 

■'■Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  34, 
Commercial  Education  Organization  and  Administration  (1919). 
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Seventn  year 

The  course  outlined  was  almost  exactly  like  the  previous 
one  reported  on  except  for  the  dropping  of  the  title. 
Penmanship,  for  the  substitution  of  Business  Writing.  What 
was  included  in  either  course  is  a debatable  question.  In 
all  probability,  however,  they,  too,  were  similar. 

Eighth  year 

This  varies  to  such  a degree  as  to  v/arrant  the  listing 
of  specific  subjects  suggested. 

1.  Englisn 

2.  Business  arithmetic  ( including  rapid  calculation) 

3.  Business  writing 

4.  Commercial  Geography  (elementary  character) 

5.  history  and  Citizenship 

6.  Typewriting 

7.  First  Lessons  in  Business 

8.  Manual  training  (boys) 

9.  Domestic  arts  (girls) 

10.  Physical  training 

Ninth  year 

herein,  the  course  known  as  Civics  is  dropped  and 
physical  training  is  added.  All  other  subjects  are  similar 
in  character. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  ninth  grade  graduate  will  nave 
more  advanced  training  than  the  eighth  grade  pupil  with  the 
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result  that  better  opportunities  will  await  him.  Partner 
on  tne  subject  of  retention  of  pupils  in  school  is  the  point 
made  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacner  to  make  school  such 
an  interesting  place  that  the  pupil  will  wish  to  remain  in 
school . 

Tne  organization  of  this  course  makes  it  possible  for  a 
pupil  at  tne  end  of  the  ninth  grade  to  cross  over  to  any 
field  of  endeavor  other  than  business  but  ''This  is  purely 
incidental,  however,  and  has  not  influenced  the  organization 
of  the  course  in  any  degree.”1 

The  need  for  a change  in  the  curriculum  became  more 
apparent  after  a survey  of  commercial  occupations  tnat  were 
open  to  students  of  junior  nigh  school  age  was  ccmnleted. 

This  survey  indicated  tnat  only  2 per  cent  of  the  students 
of  this  age  level  obtained  employment  in  stenographic 
positions  and  less  than  1 per  cent  were  employed  as  book- 
keepers • ^ 

Furthermore,  it  now  was  plain  that  tne  field  of 


iCommercial  Education,  pp.  17-29.  national  Society  for 
Vocational  Education,  April,  1919;  and  Commercial  Education 
pp.  17-21.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Bulleti 
34,  June,  1919.  Tne  courses  outlined  are  practically 
identical  in  both  instances.  Tne  idea  behind  the  course  is 
expressed  more  fully  in  tne  first  source. 

p 

^Frederick  G.  Nichols,  A Survey  of  Junior  Commercial 
Occupations,  Bulletin  54.  (Washington,  D.  C.,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  1918). 
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employment  was  open  to  tnose  of  tne  youth  wno  were  trained 
to  fill  junior  clerical  positions. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, and  typewriting  were  not  suitable  either  for 
vocational  taining  or  for  vocational  guidance  pur- 
poses on  the  junior  high  school  level , an  attempt 
was  made  to  reorganize  the  curriculum  so  as  to 
contribute  more  directly  to  these  aims.l 


1Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  "Why  Teach  General  Business?" 
Sneet , p.  251.  February,  1947. 
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The  Changing  Curriculum.  1922-195U 

"junior  business  training  was  virtually  an  unknown 
subject  in  high  schools  reporting  in  1922,  put  in  192b  it 
was  studied  Dy  approximately  three  of  every  nundred  pupils 
enrolled. 1,1 

In  tne  intervening  years  the  fallacy  of  tne  previous 
aims  of  business  education  in  junior  nigh  schools,  which  was 
vocational,  primarily,  was  resized  by  educators  and  a revision 
of  all  curricula  in  junior  nigh  schools  began  to  take  shape. 

Not  many  knew  in  the  beginning  years  of  this  period 
that  the  traditional  commercial  curriculum,  including  book- 
keeping, shortnand,  and  typewriting,  was  no  longer  acceptable. 
Gradually,  nowever,  that  vocational  guidance,  combined  wi tn 
consumer  information  about  business  through  junior  business 
training,  was  the  best  objective  for  junior  nigh  school 
business  education,  became  to  be  realized.  Eventually,  junior 
business  training  was  considered  an  essential  subject  for  all 
junior  nign  scnool  pupils. 

Business  education  was  being  eliminated  for  the  most 
part  in  tne  seventh  grade  but  was  retained  In  tne  eightn  and 
ninth  grades.  A very  definite  dis tine t ion  between  the 
junior  period  and  the  senior .period  of  business  education  is 
made  by  Nichols. 2 It  Is  necessary  at  this  point  to  contrast 

■^Frederick  G.  Nicnols,  Commercial  Education  in  the  nign. 
scnool , Foreword,  p.  vi.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Centur y 

Company,  Inc. 

2Ibid. , pp.  275-319. 
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this  philosophy  with  tne  beginnings  of  business  education  in 
junior  high  schools.  The  senior  commercial  courses  were 
lifted  in  tneir  entirety  into  the  junior  high  school.  Now 
the  junior  business  training  course,  an  innovation,  was 
something  apart  from  the  vocational  commercial  courses  pre- 
viously taught. 

Educators  looked  at  the  situation  with  the  viewpoint 
that  pupils  at  the  junior  high  school  level  were  at  the  age 
where  they  must  acquaint  themselves  with  the  various  fields 
available  to  them  so  as  to  choose  the  one  for  which  they 
were  best  suited.  No  definite  choice  must  be  made  at  this 
level  ; but  the  courses,  particularly  in  the  eighth  grade,  must 
give  a variety  of  experiences  which  will  benefit  the  pupil 
from  the  guidance  viewpoint,  and  pernaps  give  the  pupil 
usable  training,  if  not  for  vocational  use,  then  for  nersonal 
use  • 

Although  junior  business  training  was  the  innovation  of 
this  era,  the  commercial  curriculum  retained  some  of  its  early 
aspects.  The  primary  aims  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the 
junior  nigh  school  were  to  provide  prevoca tional  experiences, 
so  that  pupils  would  have  a better  understanding  of  ways  in 
which  business  was  conducted,  and  to  develop  some  elementary 
business  skills  for  those  who  would  fill  nontechnical  busi- 
ness positions  without  the  opportunity  of  further  secondary 
education. 

Typical  of  subjects  offered  in  the  junior  high  school 
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■business  education  curriculum  in  this  period  were  penmanship, 
business  arithmetic,  typewriting,  stenography,  and  book- 
keeping. 

Penmanship  was  taught  because  of  its  use  in  business 
as  well  as  in  personal  life.  The  ability  to  write  legibly  and 
rapidly  to  record  either  an  experience  or  a transaction  in 
everyday  life  or  in  business  was  seen  to  be  extremely  im- 
portant. Although  the  typewriter  at  this  time  had  attained 
widespread  use,  the  nandwr i ting  of  business  letters  in  small 
firms  was  still  in  use.  Therefore,  penmanship  seemed  to 
be  in  a position  of  prime  importance.  Certain  definite 
standards  were  set  up  by  many  schools  in  the  course  which 
included  a minimum  of  legible  letters  written  in  a certain 
number  of  minutes,  the  use  of  a legible,  uniform  1 et ter  and 
figure,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  good  writing 
Later  in  the  junior  high  school  years,  remedial  courses  in 
writing  were  offered  to  iron  out  difficulties  of  those  pupils 
not  attaining  previous  standards  of  good  penmanship. 

Business  arithmetic  was  offered  in  either  the  eighth 
or  ninth  grade  and  included  increased  accuracy  and  speed  in 
the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  used  in  conjunction 
with  knowledge  attained  in  the  course  of  the  way  in  which 
business  is  conducted.  Transactions  incorporating  business 
with  a bank,  the  post  office,  transportation  companies, 
department  stores,  commission  merchants,  factories,  and  the 
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like  were  tne  basis  of  tne  course. 

Typewriting  was  commonly  included  in  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum  for  ten  or  twenty  weeks.  It  was  apparently 
and  quite  generall3r  a required  subject  for  all  pupils  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  be  important  as  a prevocat ional  contact. 
Additional  work  in  typewriting  w as  offered  to  those  pupils 
who  had  decided  upon  business  as  a major  vocational  interest, 
and  the  development  of  certain  skills  was  stressed  in  tne 
advanced  course. 

The  touch  system  was  used  and  objectives  included  the 
ability  to  use  the  touch  system,  use  the  typewriter  for 
personal  letters,  notes,  themes,  and  papers,  to  write  a 
letter  of  application,  an  order  letter,  or  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness letter  in  acceptable  form,  and  finally  to  airange 
material  in  an  attractive  manner  on  a page. 

It  was  realized  that  lesser  standards  should  be  set  for 
accuracy  and  speed  for  these  younger  pupils  tnan  for  the 
senior  high  scnool  pupils. 

Limited  stenography  was  offered  in  schools  at  this  time, 
it  being  offered  only  where  it  seemed  profitable  for  pupils 
to  have  it.  As  a p revocational  or  experience  course  it  was 
not  recommended,  but  it  was  offered  to  those  wno  knew  they 
must  of  necessity  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  junior  high 
school  to  seek  employment.  This  junior  high  school  training 
in  stenography  would  at  least  allow  them  to  take  a small 
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amount  of  dictation.  A stress  was  laid  upon  the  Snglisn 
pnase  of  stenography  with  much  time  devoted  to  spelling,  and 
business  letter  form,  as  well  as  shorthand  transcription  and 
filing. 

It  appears  that  a great  deal  was  aimed  at  for  such  a 
young  group  of  pupils  to  be  taught  in  one  year,  even  though 
only  a select  group  of  pupils  took  the  course. 

The  way  business  was  transacted  and  the  science  of 
debits  and  credits  was  taught  In  the  bookkeeping  course  in 
the  junior  nigh  school.  The  complete  bookkeeping  cycle  was 
covered  in  three  semesters  together  with  partnership 
accounts  and  the  procedure  in  handling  commercial  drafts, 
trade  acceptances,  bills  of  lading,  and  merchandise  accounts. 

This  business  curriculum  is  modified  to  a great  extent 
from  the  preceding  era,  but  the  content  is  overwhelming  in 
its  entirety.  Too  much  was  taught  (or  said  to  be  taught)  in 
so  little  time  with  such  young  pupils.  It  was  inevitable  that 
a revision  and  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  occurred. 

Apparent  in  the  survey  of  the  courses  of  study  used  in 
many  schools,  found  in  many  educational  reports  at  this  time, 
is  the  fact  that  a great  deal  of  overlapping  took  place. 
Constantly  it  is  repeated  that  it  is  necessary  for  pupils  to 
have  "a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  modern  business  is 
conducted. Therefore,  the  same  information,  that  is,  the 

^Touton,  Frank  C.  and  Sbruthers,  Alice  B. , Junior-Hign- 
School  Procedure,  p.  454.  Boston:  G-inn  and  Company,  1926. 
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way  business  is  conducted,  was  included  in  the  course  of 
study  for  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  and 
stenography.  Junior  business  training  was  introduced  here 
to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  the  general  business  informa- 
tion imparted  to  so  many  classes.  Early  in  the  period  the 
following  statement  was  made  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  course  in  its  early  stages:  "At  present  these  courses 
are  in  the  experimental  stage;  their  content  is  not  as  yet 
well  outlined,  and  common  agreement  seems  not  be  have  been 
reached,  as  to  the  specific  objectives  of  the  course."-*- 

The  junior  business  training  was  aimed  at  a general 
survey  of  the  business  field.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
justification  now  for  highly  specialized  courses  in  business 
education  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Typewriting  was 
the  one  specialised  course  which  retained,  its  popularity 
from  the  beginning.  Ninth  grade  became  the  ground  for  the 
vocational  courses. 

In  1930,  New  York  State  published  a syllabus  entitled, 
"Introduction  to  Business,"  which  was  introduced  to  the 
high  schools  of  that  state  and  was  a well  integrated  plan, 
dealing  particularly  with  the  functions  of  business.  It  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  our  present 
day  courses  in  general  business. 

1Loc.  Cit. 


Tne  Pre-'V'ar  Era.  1950-1941. 

Tne  economic  status  of  tiie  world  wnicn  went  through  its 
worst  depression  in  history  during  these  years  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  all  fhctors  of  living.  Education  was  no 
exception.  During  this  period  there  was  little  money  devoted 
to  research  in  education  nor  are  there  any  Dooks  in  great 
number  published  in  the  field  at  this  time. 

Up  to  this  period  tne  primary  interest  in  junior  high 
schools  was  the  fact  that  most  pupils  left  school  at  the  end 
of  the  junior  nigh  school  period  and  sought  employment. 

During  the  preceding  era,  jobs  were  plentiful,  and  the 
earning  of  money  was  a factor  influencing  school  drop-outs. 
After  the  stock  market  crash  in  1929,  the  effects  soon  were 
seen  in  the  world  by  a marked  decrease  in  employment.  Con- 
ditions grew  progressively  worse  and  it  no  longer  was  a 
question  of  keeping  children  in  school;  it  was  a question 
of  occupying  their  time  for  as  many  years  as  possible  in  tne 
schools  of  our  nation  so  that  they  would  not  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  Quite  naturally  all  of  this  had  its 
effect  on  ousiness  education  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

No  longer  did  educators  wish  to  train  their  12- , 13- , 
and  14-year-old  pupils  to  go  out  into  the  business  world  to 
find  a position — even  a non-technical  one.  Well-educated 
persons  were  willing  to  fill  even  the  most  non-technical 
position  in  order  to  provide  a livelihood  for  themselves  or  their 
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families.  It  would  increase  the  demoralization  of  the  nation 
to  oicourage  and  allow  pupils  at  this  age  to  leave  school 
and  fill  a oosition  needed  by  a family  man. 

This  was  tne  greatest  factor  in  tne  final  discontinuation 
of  vocational  business  training  in  the  junior  high  school. 

Now  it  was  more  necessary  than  ever  before  to  urge  pupils 
to  continue  their  scnooling  as  far  as  was  possible  and  to 
go  into  tne  field  which  would  put  his  best  abilities  forward. 
Competition  for  positions  was  keen  and  that  is  but  a mild 
expression.  Only  the  fittest  could  survive  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  employment.  The  problem  of  retaining  the  school 
population  for  as  long  as  possible  became  a major  one. 

A fertile  field  for  junior  business  training  as  a 
prevoc a tional , guidance  and  personal  use  type  of  course  was 
now  at  hand.  With  tne  virtual  elimination  of  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  stenography,  and  elementary  training  in  non- 
technical jobs,  some  type  of  business  education  was  still 
necesscary  in  the  junior  high  school  and  the  subject  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  last  ten  years  was  still  not 
quite  adao table  to  present  day  conditions.  Junior  business 
training  was  the  subject.  The  rejuvenation  of  the  course 
of  study  began.  Now,  instead  of  including  in  the  course 
how  to  be  a mail  clerk,  how  to  be  a shipping  clerk,  etc.. 
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the  course  provided  for  a background  in  economic  living. 
Rationalization  for  the  course  included  the  arguments  that 
a good  background  for  economic  living  was  necessary  to  pre- 
cede any  type  of  vocational  training.  It  was  argued  that 
it  is  the  most  important  thing  to  educate  pupils  "to  lay 
a firm  foundation  for  the  achievement  of  that  much-desired 
’economic  security1  about  which  all  thoughtful  people  are 
greatly  concerned. 

Now  that  the  world  was  in  such  a condition  and  a course 
in  junior  business  training  was  available  to  pupils  in  the 
junior  high  school,  vocational  training  to  pupils  in  the 
upper  years  could  be  more  effective;  background  education 
which  should  precede  it  could  be  given;  more  guidance  could 
be  provided  for  with  try-out  experiences  to  reveal  the 
aptitudes,  abilities,  and  skills  of  the  pupil;  elonentary 
skills  could  be  more  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the 
youngsters;  and,  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  occupations 
could  be  made  available  with  the  requirements  involved  in  each 
made  known. 

This  type  of  course  was  recommended  to  all  pupils, 
regardless  of  sex,  or  present  educational  plans.  It  was 
deemed  vital  to  the  economic  security  of  all,  in  that  in  it 
economic  living  was  taught  and  was  felt  necessary  to  every 
individual. 

^ Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Junior  Business  Training  for  Economic 
Li vi ng , Preface  ii.  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1930. 
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What  money  Is,  now  it  Is  acquired,  and  how  it  snould  be 
spent  were  the  basic  ideas  taught  In  junior  business  training 
at  this  time.  Money  was  important  to  ever yo ne  and  it  was 
necessary  to  educate  for  the  proper  handling  of  it.  Wot 
only  these  fundamentals  of  business  were  taught,  however. 

The  penmanship  of  the  past  cropped  out  in  the  textbooks 
offered  on  the  market.  Penmanship  still  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  publishers.  Drills  and  samples  of  good  penmanship 
were  Included  in  many  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools. 
Penmanship  was  not  the  only  subject  to  carry  over  into  the 
course  of  study.  Arithmetic  was  Integrated  in  the  plan  with 
specific  drill  that  had  to  do  with  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  text  of  the  chapter.  Remedial  Instruction  In  hand- 
writing and  arithmetic  was  deemed  essential  pre vocational 
business  training  at  the  ninth  grade  level. 

Vocational  content  was  greatly  modified  and  included 
only  for  the  purpose  of  general  business  information  to  serve 
as  a means  of  providing  vocational  guidance  in  business  oc- 
cupations . 
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War-Time  Problems.  1941-1945 


By  1940  it  became  increasingly  apparent  to  curriculum 
makers  that  a study  of  business  activities  in  relation  to  our 
personal  and  social  welfare  wa*s  an  important  aspect  of  gen- 
eral education.  There  is  a distinct  relationship  between 
our  political  and  social  welfare  and  our  study  of  business 
activities.  Everyone,  whether  the  person  is  young  or  old, 
depends  on  manufacturing,  farming,  transportation,  whole- 
saling, retailing,  banking,  and  other  types  of  business 
activities  to  supply  his  wants.  it  i s almost  impossible  to 
be  self-sufficient.  A study  of  geography  will  instantly 
proclaim  the  dependency  of  a person  on  the  world  about  him. 
Workers  derive  their  incomes  from  occupations  which  in  turn 
either  directly  or  indirectly  derive  their  profit  from  him 
all  through  business  operations.  It  makes  little  difference 
as  to  the  capacity  in  which  one  ac ts--producer , distributor, 
or  consumer  of  goods  or  servlces--all  need  to  understand 
and  appreciate  now  business  operates  and  influences  personal 
and  social  welfare. 

By  1941  the  United  States  was  again  involved  in  another 
world  war.  Industrial  reorganization  to  provide  the  materials 
for  waging  this  war  Instantly  counteracted  the  economic 
situation  of  the  30  Ts.  Employment  was  plentiful  throughout 
the  war  years.  A period  similar  to  the  era.  of  the  20’ s was 
upon  us.  Pupils  once  more  tended  to  leave  school  at  the 
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junior  high  school  level  to  seek  employment  and  share  in 
the  money  that  began  to  flow  freely  throughout  the  country. 

If  tne  pupils  did  not  want  to  leave  school,  often  parents 
were  instrumental  in  their  doing  so.  Although  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  vocationally  trained  in  order  to 
secure  employment,  if  a young  person  wished  to  be  employed 
in  any  occupation  other  than  that  of  an  assembly  line  worker, 
that  person  needed  some  sort  of  training. 

Often  the  pupil  who  stayed  in  school  worked  part  time, 
if  not  in  a factory,  then  in  some  local  business,  ranging 
from  selling  to  office  work.  These  pupils  needed  training. 
They  could  not  be  expected  at  the  junior  high  school  level 
to  be  skilled  workers  but  educators  again  saw  the  need  for 
some  type  of  business  training  with  a vocational  aim  in  the 
junior  high  school.  This  was  often  incorporated  in  the  gen- 
eral business  course  which  by  this  time  had  become  an  estab- 
lished full-year  ninth  grade  course  aimed  entirely  at  the 
prevocat ional  personal  use  objective. 

Now  more  than  ever  before  it  was  realized  that  only 
correct  work  is  acceptable  in  business.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  junior  nigh  school  pupil  be  taught  the  necessity  for 
accurate  work  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  the  complaints  of  em- 
ployers during  these  wartime  years  were  those  of  inaccuracy 
and  slip-shod  work  habits.  It  appears  that  during  the  years 
of  snying  from  the  vocational  objectives,  many  important 
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and  worth  while  incidental  aims  such  as  accuracy  and  good 
work  habits  were  overlooked  and  thereby  lost. 

The  war  years  brought  back  to  the  attention  of  educators 
the  necessity  for  many  essentials  of  basic  vocational  training 
which  can  be  kept  ’without  giving  the  vocational  training 
itsel f . 

It  is  obvious  that  guidance  was  taking  place  If  the 
pupil  was  working  part-time.  What  could  be  more  revealing 
than  working  under  actual  business  conditions?  Certainly 
no  classroom  can  completely  simulate  such  -working  conditions, 
even  though  the  attempt  be  made.  These  pupils,  working  in 
such  a way,  had  a distinct  advantage  heretofore  realized  by 
very  few.  More  could  have  been  made  of  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  these  pupils  during  the  war  years,  but  as 
mentioned  before,  changes  are  not  made  quickly  in  this 
civilization  and  before  education  could  thoroughly  adapt 
Itself  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  war  years,  the  war 
was  over  and  new  problems  arose. 

However,  many  lessons  were  learned  and  are  learned 
with  each  passing  day  and  these  years  reaped  for  junior 
high  school  business  education  much  profit  in  that  practical 
business  showed  itself  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupil 
of  this  age  and  pro  viding  prac  tical  business  experiences 
for  the  junior  high  school  classroom  was  an  added  aim  of 
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Post-War  Development  and  Modern  Trends.  1945-194b. 


Insecurity  of  the  post-war  world  nas  affected  business 
education  in  the  junior  high  schools.  At  times  a third 
world  war  seems  imminent  and  a gain  Impossible  but  this 
feeling  of  unrest  Is  predominant  in  the  modern  world.  In- 
flation is  warned  against  every  day  with  another  depression 
talked  about  by  others,  now  to  train  the  pupil  In  junior 
high  school  for  the  future  is  the  question. 

Present  offerings  in  business  show  that  in  the  junior 
high  school  is  a course  in  general  business,  called  a 
variety  of  names  but  which  has  as  its  objectives  the 
following: 

1.  To  give  pupils  a basic  understanding  of  business 
and  to  show  ho  .7  this  aspect  of  human  endeavor 
has,  like  other  social  institutions,  both 
desirable  and  undesirable  characteristics. 

2.  To  give  an  understanding  of  ho w modern  business 
services  may  be  used  and  to  help  pupils  become 
more  skillful  users  of  these  services. 

3.  To  provide  guidance  with  respect  to  business 
subjects  and  occupations. 

4.  To  serve  as  an  introduction  to  other  courses 
in  business . 1 

It  is  generally  a course  offered  in  the  ninth  grade. 
Typewriting  is  the  only  other  course  offered  in  junior  high 
schools  with  a sufficiently  large  enough  percentage  offering 
it  to  deserve  mention.  A very  few  schools  offer  business 


^Gruhn-Douglass , The  Modern  Junior  high  School,  p.  171. 
New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1947. 
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practice  tout  as  to  the  content  of  the  course,  it  is  not 
clear  nor  uniform  in  the  various  schools.  Prohatoly  the  con' 
tent  is  similar  to  the  general  business  course. 

General  business  is  characterized  toy  the  units  of 
learning  which  are  here  quoted  from  one  of  the  outstanding 
texts  on  general  business  on  the  market  today: 

1.  Our  Business  Environment — an  understanding  of 
the  relation  between  our  business  environment 
and  our  personal  and  social  welfare. 

2.  Our  Money  and  Banking  Services--an  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  and  functions  of  money  and  the 
ability  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  banking 
services. 

3.  Planning  the  Use  of  Our  Money — an  understanding 
of  the  elementary  principles  involved  in  the 
management  of  personal  finances. 

4.  Spending  Money  wisely — an  understanding  of  the 
general  principles  of  intelligent  spending  and 
buying. 

5.  Sharing  Economic  Risks--an  understanding  of 
insurance  as  the  means  developed  for  sharing 
economic  risks. 

6.  Accumulating  Savings--an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  developing  the  habit  of  saving 
early  in  life  and  an  understanding  of  the 
elementary  principles  i nvolved  in  investing 
money  wisely. 

7.  Travel — an  understanding  of  how  the  services 
provided  by  transportation  conpanies  maybe 
used  most  advantageously. 

8.  Using  Our  Communicat * on  Services — an  appreciation 
of  modem  means  of  communication  in  evervdav 
life  and  the  ability  to  use  communication 
services  properly. 
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9.  Our  Means  of  Snipping  Goods — an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  mail,  express,  and  freight 
services  in  our  system  of  distribution  and  the 
ability  to  make  intelligent  consumer  use  of  these 
servi ces . 

10.  Keeping  and  Finding  Information — an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  a systematic  plan  for  keeping 
useful  information  about  personal  business  af- 
fairs and  an  understanding  of  simple  record- 
keeping and  filing  procedures. 

11.  Business  Activities  and  Our  General  Welfare — an 
appreciation  of  the  structure  and  operation  of 
our  business  system.-1- 

The  following  table  contains  tne  percentage  of  162 
schools  which  offer  instruction  in  the  business  subjects, 
either  as  a required  or  elective  course: 


Required 

Courses 

Elective 

Courses 

Percentage 

Average 

Percentage 

Average 

of 

Periods 

of 

Periods 

Schools 

Weekly 

Schoo  1 s 

Week ly 

Seventh  grade: 

General  Business 

1% 

2.0 

1% 

2.5 

Eighth  grade: 

General  Business 

4% 

3.2 

6% 

3.5 

Typewriting 

1% 

3.5 

9% 

4.6 

Ninth  grade: 

General  Business 

1% 

5.0 

37% 

4.7 

Typewriting 

1% 

2.0 

24% 

4.5 

Business  Practice 

8% 

4.8 

Bookkeeping 

1% 

5.0 

2 


Ipaul  L.  Salsgiver,  "Why  Teach  General  Business?"  Balance 
Sheet.  Febnary,  1947. 

2Grunn- Douglass , Op.  Cit . , p.  16B. 
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Weaknesses  of  the  general  business  taught  in  the  schools 
today  are  summarized  as  the  following  two  statements* 

1.  There  is  an  attempt  in  many  scnools  to  prepare 
pupils  for  several  business  tasks,  whereas  most 
of  then  7/ill  obtain  positions  '.tere  only  a 
single  function  is  performed. 

2.  The  belief  is  held  by  man?/  teachers  that  all 
pupils  in  junior  business  courses  should  be 
given  training  that  leads  to  a job.1 

However,  it  is  being  recognized  increasingly  that  the 
training  for  business  tasks  cannot  be  offered  in  the  junior 
business  training  or  general  business  course,  and  the  general 
use  objectives  are  becoming  more  apparent  in  the  minds  of 
educator  s. 

Although  it  does  not  have  a recognized  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  all  junior  high  schools,  typewriting  appeals 
to  pupils  of  the  junior  high  school  level  because  it  is 
a mechanical  skill  and  therefore,  it  has  survived  and  still 
holds  its  place  in  the  business  education  picture  in  the 
junior  nigh  school  to  some  extent. 

The  current  trend  is  to  eliminate  typewriting  altogdher 
from  the  eighth  grade  but  to  offer  a combination  course 
of  typewriting  and  junior  business  training  "as  a major 
(5  periods  per  week  for  one  year)  in  the  ninth  grade  and 
be  required  of  all  pupils."2 

^Gruhn-Douglass , Op.  Cit . . p.  171 

2Tne  American  Business  Education  Yearbook,  Volume  Iv.  "The 
Changing  Business  Curriculum."  1947. 
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Otner  educators  believe  tnat  typewriting  snould  De 
eliminated  altogether  from,  the  junior  nigh  school.  This 
remains  a controversial  issue. 

There  is  vet  room  for  thought  in  further  reorganization 
of  the  business  education  curriculum  for  junior  high  schools 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  tne  early  stages  of  the  junior  nigh  school,  book- 
keeping, shorthand,  typewr  I ting,  and  other  skill  subjects 
were  introduced  because  it  was  felt  necessary  to  offer 
business  education  at  this  level. 

The  junior  nigh  school  evolved  from  tne  philosophies 
of  many  educators  but  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  this  inter- 
mediate school  was  to  reduce  the  drop-out  percentage  at  the 
end  of  the  elementary  school.  In  addition  to  doing  this, 
training  for  those  who  were  not  kept  in  the  schools  was 
necessarily  provided. 

Because  there  was  no  standard  on  wnicn  to  rely,  this 
movement  being  a new  venture  in  the  field  of  education,  the 
only  basis  for  business  education  was  that  experienced  thus 
far  in  the  senior  nigh  school.  A natural  thing  for  cur- 
riculum makers  to  do  was  to  take  wholesale  the  vocational 
business  education  courses  of  the  senior  high  school  and 
transplant  them  to  the  junior  high  school. 

Students  still  left  school  but  now  the  trend  was  to 
finish  the  ninth  grade,  or  junior  high  school,  and  these 
pupils  were  trained  in  the  business  education  curriculum  to 
take  positions  as  junior  clerks,  bundle  wrappers,  messengers, 
timekeepers,  pay-roll  clerks,  cashiers,  shipping  clerks. 
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receiving  clerks,  file  clerks  and  the  like. 

A need  for  a change  in  the  curriculum  did  not  take  long 
to  be  recognized,  and  in  1922  a course  called  junior  busi- 
ness training  found  its  way  into  the  curriculum.  It  devel- 
oped as  a combination  of  rapid  calculation,  penmanship  and 
general  ousiness  information  taught  primarily  to  achieve 
vocational,  prevocati onal  and  guidance  aims. 

In  the  decade  following  iy30,  student  mortality  ceased 
to  be  a problem  because  of  the  economic  depression.  Student 
population  in  the  senior  high  school  increased  by  250%  from 
1920  to  1939.  As  a result  of  these  trends,  general  edu- 
cational values  were  stressed  and  the  general  business  course 
became  one  of  exploratory  and  personal  use  importance. 

Since  1940,  however,  it  nas  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  a study  of  business  relationships  is  important  to  all 
people,  not  only  for  those  pursuing  the  business  course 
later  in  school  but  for  all  because  of  the  interdependency 
of  all  of  the  everyday  activities. 

"General  business,  like  gero^al  science,  represents  an 
aspect  of  our  twentieth  century  life  about  which  youth  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  abysmally  ignorant."-^- 


"‘‘Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  "Why  Teacn  General  Business?" 
Sheet.  February,  1947. 
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Recommen da t ions 

After  determining  what  has  been  done  in  junior  high 
scnools  in  the  business  field  since  tne  origin  of  such  a 
school  and  finding  that  an  evolution  is  i n tne  working,  it 
is  worth  wnile  to  note  that  the  pursuance  of  business 
knowledge  at  tne  junior  high  school  level  derives  its  amount 
and  extent  from  the  needs  of  tne  times. 

Considerable  changes  nave  taken  place  through  the  years 
and  at  present  tne  following  curriculum  for  junior  nign 
scnools  is  recommended  in  tne  business  field. 

The  seventn  grade  should  include  no  specialization  in 
business  courses.  Pupils  of  this  age  have  no  need  for 
specialization  of  training  and  cannot  adapt  tnemselves  to 
it.  They  need  continued  studies  of  the  basic  fundamentals 
and  complete  concentration  on  adjustment  to  the  junior  high 
school  scheme  of  operation.  There  are  the  new  building, 
new  teachers,  changing  of  classrooms  and  of  teachers,  and 
oftentimes  new  classmates  to  adjust  to.  This  is  the 
orientation  period. 

The  eighth  grade  should  also  be  devoid  of  business 
training.  There  should  be  a continuation  of  tne  study  of 
basic  fundamentals  and  an  enrichment  program  to  prepare  for 
specialization  in  the  future.  Business  in  its  broad 
interpretation  of  learning  for  everyday  living  should  be 
taught  in  every  course. 

The  ninth  grade  is  recommended  as  the  place  to  continue 
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placing  the  subject  known  as  General  Business.  This  course 
as  it  i s now  taught  is  good,  but  important  improvements 
could  he  made  by  the  alert  teacner  when  economic  cnanges 


render  it  necessary. 

A few  of  the  trends  of  business  education  in  the  junior 


high  school  follow: 

1.  Upgrading  and  increasing  elect! vity  of  business 
subj  ects. 

2.  Functionalizing  business  education  through  other 
sub  j e c t s . 

3.  Including  or  excluding,  as  the  case  may  be, 
business  education  in  a core  of  common  learnings. 

4.  Empnasizing  exploration  for  information  and  dis- 
covery of  interests  rather  than  aptitude,  and  then 
guiding  on  this  basis. 

5.  Almost  total  disappearance  of  vocational  objectives 
(exclusive  of  what  the  tools  imply  in  this  direction). 

6.  Improvement  and  better  adaptation  of  method  at  the 
junior  high  s cn ool  level. 

7.  Inclusion  of  business  education  through  use  of  an 
experimental  curriculum. 

8.  Increasing  undifferentiation  in  curriculum 
practic  es. 1 


1 

The  American  Business  Education  Yearbook, 
Changing  Business  Curriculum."  1947.  p.  14U. 
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